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London's Piccadilly Circus 


By ERIC KULICK 

Famous War Corraspondant 

P ICCADILLY CIRCUS Is to Lon¬ 
don what Times Square Is to 
New York and Hollywood and Vine 
Is to Los Angeles. 

It Is the center of the nightclub 
district, and It Is faced by some 
of the largest hotels and most ex¬ 
pensive restaurants In all England. 

It Is also one of the largest flesh- 
pots In the world. 

There were very few Amerloan 
soldiers In World War II who pass¬ 
ed through London without fight¬ 
ing the Battle of Piccadilly. It was 
a battle without guns or tanks or 
airplanes, but it was one of the 
costliest battles ever fought, against 
two of the worst unseen enemies. 

The enemies were gonorrhea and 
syphilis, and they probably knock¬ 
ed more troops out of action than 
the Normandy landings. 

In those blackout days of the war, 
business was booming for the pros¬ 
titutes. The London bobbles tried 
to hold them in check as much as 
possible, but the Job was too big 
and there were too few policemen 
to tackle It. 

For every girl they collared and 
dragged to the lockup for examina¬ 
tion, two new prostitutes came up 
to take her place In the milling 
Piccadilly crowds. 

And some of these round-heeled 
ladies of the night made tax-free 
fortunes. Prices ranged from two 
pounds for a short visit to their 
boudoirs of love to ten pounds and 
more for a night. 

In those days the pound was 
worth about 14.03. Figure It out for 
yourself. 

B UT for untold numbers of the 
lonely soldiers who took up 
with these harlots, the memory of 
their visits lingered for weeks or 
months. 

They lined up at the dispensaries 
or base hospitals for sulpha pills or 
penicillin shots, they suffered the 
“death of a thousand needles" and 
swore never again. But that didn't 
stop business in Piccadilly Circus. 

There were always more soldiers 
coming over who didn't know the 
price they might have to pay for 
a night In London. 

Most of the London prostitutes 
(Continued on pope 40) 
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Too OM To TTqW" 


By GENE MITCHELL 

He had taken too many punches on 
the chin, the years had crept up 
too fast. But he did need money! 


His comparatively unmarked face' was cast In a 
pleasant smile. He almost danced over to Brady to 
shake hands. 

The blonde gave a squeal of delight, her Interest 
In Brady forgotten. She nudged her escort. "What a 
hunk of manl" 

The salesman cupped his hands over his mouth. 
"Have you said your prayers, Brady?” 

The old-timer was Informing all around him who 
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ARE Vm-A-VANCe HALLS 



Taxi dancers are on the boom once 
more. What goes on in these halls 
where the girls use every wile to 
lure the last dollar from a man? 
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By L. MACKAY PHELPS 

W ITH the size of our armed 
forces climbing steadily, and 

of American males are abruptly 
finding themselves in strange local¬ 
ities. Most of them are lonely, and 
lack female friends. 

Simultaneously, most American 
cities are experiencing a revival of 
the "taxi-dance hall” with Its bevy 
of “dime-a-dance girls." 

There’s no doubt that the aver¬ 
age young man who Is away from 
home, shy, In need of feminine 
companionship, feels strangely 
drawn to these places. 

dance halls, and the generally at¬ 
tractive girls whose job Is to dance 
with all comers who have the fi¬ 
nancial wherewithal? 

Is the following statement, which 
appears in the book "The Taxi- 
Dance Hall, by Paul O. Cressey, a 
true picture of overall conditions 
concerning these places today? 

"It has been Indicated,” Mr. Cres¬ 
sey writes, basing his conclusion on 
a comprehensive survey of taxi- 
dance halls in Chicago, “that a 
rationale of exploitation Is appar¬ 
ently baste to the enterprise of the 
taxi-dance hall. 

"Associated with It everywhere Is 
the practice of the ‘sex game’ which 
serves to prepare the way psycho¬ 
logically for more serious miscon¬ 
duct. Prostitution and allied forms 
of immorality very naturally fol- 

Many serious charges have been 
leveled against taxi-dance halls. 
They have been called places which 
are primarily Interested in extract¬ 
ing the last possible dime from the 
customer, with encouraging and 
even compelling the girls to use 
every^ wUe—Including promises of 

patron buying tickets, with Incit¬ 
ing or at least permitting sexual 
and financial rivalries of a morale- 
destroying sort among the girls— 
and so on indefinitely. 


girl's job 
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A SENATE 

investigation 


Many people think Harry Matthews got 
a bum deal. And it may take the U. S. 
Senate to fix up his boxing 
By CLEM BODDINGTON 


Senator Harry P. Cain, of the State of Washington, started the 
investigation into the runaround handed out to Harry Mathews. 
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STRENGTH? 


By EDGAR WILLIAMS 
Some people have a weird, uncanny 
strength. Is this a proof of the 
real power of Mind over matter? 



ARTICLE 

bolt, John Lee was Anally taken back to his cell and 
the execution was postponed until the trouble could 
be corrected. 

But examination of the mechanism revealed that 
there was no trouble. The bolt was shot, and a warder 
stood on the trap, grasping the noose in his hands. 

The bolt was drawn, and the trap promptly fell, 
leaving the warder swinging by his hands on the 
end of the rope. 


For the second time, they tried to hang John Lee. 
And again the trap refused to swing down as the bolt 
was drawn. They took Lee back to his cell, and the 
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How could one, lone woman take care 
of the demands of thirty-three men? 
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M/ktf DID mK$ME? 


By VOLNEY LACY 


I fixed Blackie's clock one stormy, 
night; 1>ut it wouldn't stay fixed! 


e settled my score w 


i Blackle 

___ __ . >f the 

seaman’s Inherent superstition. 

My conscience was clear, and It only remained to 
execute my plan without being seen. In this I suc¬ 
ceeded. Of that I am certain, even now. 

But I’m getting ahead of myself. The beginning was 
on the day Blackle Burns Joined the ship I had been 
sailing on for six months, the tanker Aruban Night. 

On that day we met, and on that day our feud 
began. And a feud between two men at sea can never 
be taken lightly. 

A fight Is almost Inevitable. Sometimes It’s bad. A 
knife Is pulled. A wrench Is swung. A beer bottle Is 
broken and a Jagged weapon comes Into play. Or it’s 
the way It was when Blackle and I at last had It 

We were both able bodied seamen. Certified A.B.’s. 
But Blackle figured he was better than anybody else. 
Re knew all about splicing cables, and pumping out, 
and navigation. He was going to get a license. Be a 


I got mad and told him tt _ .... .. . 

me. That was when he called me a punk. 

This sort of thing went on and on, day after day, 
trip after trip. It .got so after a while that I couldn’t 
stand being on the same ship with him. 

When we finally tangled In a Colon dive and he 
broke my nose and cracked two of my ribs, I knew I’d 
have to get him. 

I waited. I knew when the time would be right. 

TT WA8 a miserable night off Cape Hatteras. A heavy 

1 sea was running, and the wind whipped the salt- 
wet decks unmercifully. Every now and then, when the 
bow dipped deep, the seas would come crashing over 
the well decks. 

Blackle had come In for cofree while I sat there at 
the P. O. table reading a pocket book. The time was 

2 A.M. There was no one else In the messroom. 


FICTION 


Not a word passed between us, and in a few minutes 
Blackle went out by way of the poop deck. 

I moved after him like a panther stalking its prey. 
Blackle was my prey. I}e had made life miserable for 
me, and now the time had come to settle the score. 

"What do you want?" Blackle said, spinning about 
as I stepped up behind him. 

“I’m fixing your clock, Blackle. Now. For good." 

He looked at me hard lor a moment. Then he gave 
me a shove with his forearm and said, “Out of my 
way, punk. I’m busy." 

That was when I let him have it. I spun him around 
by the shoulder so as not to hit him from behind and 
gave it to him In the teeth/hard. 

He went down without a sound and lay still on the 
wet, steel deck. I don’t think I would have had to use 
the piece of pipe I’d tucked under my belt, but I 
wasn't taking any chances. 

I didn’t waste any time. I had him up off the deck 
and over the rail Into the sea within half a mlnnte 
after I’d flattened him. Then I went below and turned 
Into my bunk. 

I was sure no one had seen me. A man usually 
senses when he’s been seen. I felt secure In my secret. 

By the time I came on watch at 4 o'clock in the 
morning, word was out that Blackle had disappeared 
In midwatch. 

The consensus of opinion was that he’d been hit 
by a sea and carried overboard as he was crossing 
the catwalk. The second mate recalled we had taken 
some pretty good ones about that time. 


T hat day there was a lot of talk about Blackle. 

But by sundown it was old news and the usual 
routine at sea had been resumed. 

But when I came on watch the next morning I 
heard the second mate pass a remark to the chief 


ild, “I got a sneaking hunch 


“You know, m 
Blackie’s still a 

If it had been daylight, I believe they would have 
seen the blood drain out of my face. I should have 
laughed up my sleeve, but somehow I couldn’t. 

There was something eery about hearing a state¬ 
ment like that about a guy I. knew was at the bottom 
of the Atlantic Ocean. I kept my ears open for the 
rest of the conversation. 

“What gives you, that idea?" the mate said. 

“Well, I’m not sure, but I think I saw him come 
out of the ’tween deck about an'hour ago. But then 
maybe I’m taking shadows too seriously." 

“Spooks," the mate chuckled. 

I had to keep a tight pucker string then or It would 
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WHY DID YOU KILL ME? 

(Continued from vast 32) 


ridiculous as I knew It to be. These 
guys could joke about It because 
they weren’t convinced Blackle 
was really gone. 

To them, It was only half-mys¬ 
tery. But to me It was terrifying. 
It couldn't be Blackle, I told my¬ 
self over and over. And yet I was 
not sure. 

Something was happening, and I 
was afraid. I stood my trick at 
the wheel with qualms. I was 
afraid of every black shadow in 


r ’ WAS almost time for the other 
4-to-8 A3, to relieve me for 
coffee when I heard an exclama- 


of the bridge, 
n call out, ’’Blackle, 
own there?” 
collapsed, and some- 
would have believed 
sphincter failed me. 
sweat I became sick, 
ate was in the wheel- 


happened. My 
I broke Into - 

house beside 


"Say, I believe the second mate’s 
■— “‘1. ‘‘I swear I Just 
ss the foredeck and 
r the catwalk. This 
tolng to have the 
s ship. Blackle is 


morning 
bosun search 
either up to 
gone off his 1 
My relief ci 
hurried aft. 
daybreak had 


ime In then, and I 
The first signs of 
begun to streak the 



eastern horizon, and that brought 
some small relief. 

But I was badly shaken. My old 
boast that I didn’t believe In the 
superstitions of the sea had been 
thrown back Into my face. 


T HAT evening we went through 
Windward Pass, and when I 
came on watch again we were well 
out In the Caribbean. The sky was 
splashed with stars, and I felt' 
easier of mind and conscience. 

But I hadn’t been at the wheel 
half an hour when the mate came 
over to me and said, "Take a run 
up to the bow and see what’s the 
matter with that lookout. I can’t 
raise him on the telephone.” 

I didn’t like the Idea at all and 
went only with greatest reluct¬ 
ance. Under my breath I cursed 
the lookout for probably falling 

But when I got up to the 
fo’c’s’lehead there was no one 
there. A T-shirt and a white cap 
lay on the deck, mute and ghostly. 

It made me jittery and I turned 
to go back across the catwalk to 
the midships house. 

“Not so fast,” a voice command¬ 
ed. 

It was a strange muffled sound, 
like a voice In a cavern, and I had 
no Idea where It came from. I 
stood welded to the deck, speech¬ 
less, terrified. 

"You thought you were done 
with me, didn’t you?” the voice 
went on In a hoarse whisper. “But 

“Blackle,” I gasped. 

“Why’d you dump me?” the 
ghostly voice asked. 

“I’m sorry, Blackle, I’m sorry. I 
couldn’t help myself. I hated you.” 


1 FOUND my legs then and start¬ 
ed to run wildly back toward 
the midships house. But something 
unseen caught me by the legs and 
I fell flat on my face. I let out 
such a scream as I’d never thought 
myself capable of. 

Before I could pick myself up, 
the captain and the second mate 
were standing over me. The skip¬ 
per was covering me with an auto¬ 
matic, while the second mate coil¬ 
ed up a piece of line that had been 
drawn across the catwalk. 
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“You did do it then?” the cap¬ 
tain said. "You heaved piackie 
over the side the other night off 
Hatteras.” 

“I suspected him from the be¬ 
ginning," the second mate said. 
"Blackle done told me he thought 
the punk was out to get him. They 
never did hit It oft.” 

I sat up and glared resentfully 
at the second mate. The fear was 
gone out of me now. 

' “So the chief mate and I cooked 
up this little ghost story,” he con¬ 
tinued. "The punk here fell for 
It like a dropped boom.” 

The captain chuckled. "The best 
part was talking through the 
hawseplpe. from the chain locker. 
A very spooky effect.” 

“That reminds me,” the second 
mate said. "I better tell that look¬ 
out to come out of there now. Prob¬ 
ably still spieling.” 

"Yes,” the skipper said. “Then 
break out another sailor. This man 
must be kept locked up under arm¬ 
ed guard.” 

Locked up In the ’tween deck. 
When the ship gets to Aruba I’ll 
be turned over to the authorities. 
The joke's on me, I’ve got to ad¬ 
mit. But It’s a cinch I’ll never 
believe In a ghost again. 


COFFEE 

(.Continued from page 35) 


ago, It has been known that It was 
a strong stimulant of heart and 
circulatory activity, of cerebral 
acuity and of kidneys and bladder. 

It remained for modern research 
techniques to uncover more the 
subtle effects of over-indulgence. 

As to Its responsibility for that 
painful and typically American af¬ 
fliction of gastric ulcers, one of the 
first full-scale Investigations was 
conducted at the Medical School 
of the University of Minnesota. 

TFTTTH dogs as his experimental 
TV animals, Dr. Edward S. Judd 
demonstrated conclusively that 
nearly half of them developed 
stomach ulcers when continuously 
dosed with caffeine. When his re¬ 
sults were published In the medi¬ 
cal and technical journals a few 
years back, others began experi¬ 
menting. 

At Northwestern University, two 
top physiologists quickly confirmed 









the Judd results. They were Dr. 
J. A. Roth and Dr. A. C. Ivy. Using 
human “guinea pigs” this time, the 
Investigators came out with reports 
somewhat less startling, but still 
revolutionary. 

A group of university students 
was persuaded to swallow a rubber 
tube at periodic Intervals. Various 
liquids were sent down the tubes, 
care being taken to prevent the 
students Irons knowing by odor or 
otherwise Just what. The tubes also 
made It possible to take, samples 
of the stomach contents. 

It was found that In about 10 
per cent of the subjects, caffeine 
produced prolonged stimulation of 
gastric acids which in turn caused 
ulcer symptoms. In fact, one of the 
“guinea pigs” came down with real 
ulcers, as revealed by X-rays. 

"Caffeine Is not harmful for 
everyone,” this team of Investiga¬ 
tors concluded. "In a few suscepti¬ 
ble persons, on the other hand, It 
Is a subtle and treacherous poison.” 

R OTH and Ivy had done their 
own experimenting with dogs 
before they recruited their student 
victims. Using less delicate methods 
than would be tolerated by the boys 
and girls, they proved one more 
point. Increase of acids In the stom¬ 
ach from doses of caffeine Is not 
due to direct Irritation of the sensi¬ 
tive membranes of the stomach. 
The drug was administered by In¬ 
jection Into body muscle. Contain¬ 
ed In their reports of what they 
observed through their gastroscopes 
was the following: 

“Immediately after Intravenous 
Injections of caffeine, the Inner lin¬ 
ing of the dog's stomach became 
red and engorged, and then turned 
a sickly dusky purple—obviously an 
unhealthy condition.” 

So much for caffeine and ulcers. 
Now a quick once-over of the even 
more serious effects of over-indulg¬ 
ence In the most popular beverage 
In the world. They range from 
many deaths directly traceable to 
over-stimulation of the heart to 
nerve lesions which cause perma¬ 
nent palsy. 


M UCH of the harm done by ex¬ 
cessive Indulgence In coffee 
has been traced to chemicals In 
the coffee bean other than caffeine. 
These Include caffeic acid, various 
oils and vitamins, particularly nico¬ 
tinic acid. 

Exhaustive research on the ef¬ 
fects of coffee carried out under 
the direction of Dr. H. L. Hollings¬ 
worth have lately conclusively 


proven that stimulation Is much 
more prolonged than previously be¬ 
lieved. 

For Instance, impairment of 
steadiness of the hand was most 
pronounced three or four hours af¬ 
ter a moderate dose of. caffeine had 
been administered. Intellectual 
stimulation was found to. carry over 
even to the next day. 

M OST of the authorities hold 
that five cups of coffee a day 
Is about the maximum the normal 
Individual can tolerate without 
harmful results. 

It Is a matter of common knowl¬ 
edge that highly nervous Individu¬ 
als,. least able to stand It, are the 
imej| who most often exceed this 

One surprising result of recent 
Investigations of this tricky stimu¬ 
lant and poison was the discovery 
that the excessive coffee drinker 


In short, it wasn’t too bad an 
existence. They kept a crude cal¬ 
endar, marked with charcoal, and 
celebrated holidays with a potent 
alcoholic beverage made from 
coconut palms. 

The Americans 65 miles south on 
Saipan didn’t bother them, and 
the war seemed far away. One 
day soon it would be over, they 
thought, and they would return 
home as heroes. 

Thus two years passed. They had 
no radio, and no other means of 
communication with the outside 
world. So they didn’t know that 
the war had ended In defeat for 
Japan, and that their own families 
long since had given them up for 
dead. 

In 1946 Hlga, the copra collector, 
took to his bed with a fever. With¬ 
in a few days he was dead. And 
then the trouble started. 

B Y Japanese standards, Mrs. 

Hlga was a very attractive 
woman, with regular features and 
soft brown eyes. She had a volup¬ 
tuous figure, with the right kind 
of curves In the right places. 

Although the tropical air was 
heavily surcharged with sex, as 
long as her husband was alive she 
wasn’t molested. The Japanese are 
a very moral people, and to them 
adultery Is a serious crime. 

But Hlga’s body scarcely had 


requires more sleep because of his 
over-indulgence. The explanation 
seems to be that undue strain on 
the nervous system must be com¬ 
pensated for by additional rest. If 

While there are great variations 
among Individuals as to the amount 
of caffeine they can consume with¬ 
out seriously undermining health, 
recent studies are convincing on 
the score that Americans get far 
too much of It In one form or an- 

Some of the authorities go so far 
as to Insist that even a little Is too 
much. All of those best qualified to 
speak now regard the drug as one 
of the most insidious and treacher¬ 
ous known to man. 

If you have been nervous and 
Irritable lately, with a Jumpy stom¬ 
ach, better give a thought to cut¬ 
ting down your intake of caffeine. 


time to grow cold before the wom¬ 
an-hungry sailors began chasing 
the newly-bereaved widow all over 
the place. And on such a small Is¬ 
land there Isn’t much room to run. 

Finally, in desperation she ap¬ 
pealed to Captain Ishlda, skipper 
of one of the wrecked vessels, for 
protection. 

To save her from being torn limb 
from limb, and to settle rivalries, 
he ordered her to marry one of 
the crew members. 

The lucky man was chosen by 
lot, and Ishlda performed the mar¬ 
riage ceremony. Nobody seemed 
very happy about this arrange¬ 
ment except the new bridegroom 
—and he wasn’t happy long. 

A few weeks later he went out 
fishing, and failed to return. 
Searchers found his body in three 
feet of water; he had mysteriously 
drowned. 

Immediately, the lecherous foot¬ 
race started all over again. Again 
Mrs. Hlga appealed to Captain 
Ishlda, lots were drawn, and an¬ 
other marriage ceremony cele¬ 
brated. 

The hut of the newly-weds was 
festively decorated with palm Irons, 
and everybody got drunk on home¬ 
made saki. But It was observed 
that many of the men grumbled, 
and cast covetous glances at the 
shapely bride. 

Several weeks later her third 
39 


33 MEN AND I WOMAN 

(Continued from page 29) 







nnHIS time there was no ques- 
Atlon of another marriage. A 
tough 26-year-old sailor stepped 
forward and announced that the 
men would share the woman. 

She would belong temporarily to 
anyone strong enough to take her 
and hold oft all competition. 

He was supported by several 
crew mates, who backed him up 
with rifles and two machine guns, 
the only modern weapons on the 
Island. 

In the next four years, four men 
died In fights over the seductive 
Kazuko Hlga. Eight others disap¬ 
peared, never to be seen again. 

During this period the woman 
at one time or another shared the 
hut of every one of the shipwreck¬ 
ed sailors—Including the officers. 

Polyandry—a system In which a 
woman Is married to several men 
at the same time—has been known 
In many primitive societies where 
there is a shortage of females. 

Cases of It have been noted among 
the Eskimos, In Tibet, Madagascar, 
the Malay Peninsula, the South 
Sea Islands, and In many other 
parts of the world. 

Isolated from civilization by the 
circumstances of war, with but one 
female among them, the remain¬ 
ing Japanese on Anatahon reverted 
to this barbaric form of concubln- 


r l 1946, the U. S. Navy learned 
of the castaways of Anatahon 
Island and sent a small vessel to 
take them off. As the landing party 

r ed for the shore it was met 
determined machine-gun and 


The defenders, believing that the 
long-awaited Invasion was on, split 
up Into small fighting units to 

Rather than risk unnecessary 
loss of life, the Americans return¬ 
ed to their ship and steamed off, 
leaving the remnants of the Im¬ 
perial Navy In Ignorant but bliss¬ 
ful possession of their Island Para- 


Several times during the follow¬ 
ing years passing U. S. Navy ves¬ 
sels turned their loudspeakers on 
the Island and broadcast in the 
Japanese language the news that 
the war was over. Their only an¬ 
swer was the defiant bark of rifles 
and the chatter of machine guns. 

Japanese newspapers dropped on 
the fortress by plane met with the 
same result. The sailors had been 
too well-indoctrinated to fall for 
any "Yankee tricks.” 


The tlrst break In this "last bat¬ 
tle of World War H” came In 1950, 
when Mrs. Hlga managed to steal 
away In a crude boat built by her 
plural spouses and escape to a 
U. 8. Navy craft cruising off-shore. 
Taken back to Japan, she sobbed 
out her sad story to sympathetic 
officials. 

"I couldn’t stand It any more,” 
she wept. “It's Impossible for one 
woman to take care of the de¬ 
mands of 19 men." 

R elatives of the 19 survivors 
were notified, and directed to 
write letters begging them to give 
up their futile resistance. To au¬ 
thenticate these messages, family 
photographs were enclosed. 

On June 8, 1961, more than 200 
of these letters were dropped on 
the island by a u. S. plane, to¬ 
gether with a printed leaflet sign¬ 
ed by Japanese officials, ordering 
the men to lay down their weapons. 

Early on the morning of June 
30, a U. S. landing craft cautious¬ 
ly nosed In toward the Island. 


Glasses scanned the rocky beach 
and probed far Into the lush foli¬ 
age. 

Suddenly the palm fronds shook 
violently, and 19 Japanese emerged 
Into the sunlight. Displaying a 
large white flag, they raised their 
arms high In the air In token of 
surrender. 

When the Navy landed, the Nip¬ 
ponese bowed respectfully to Lieut. 
Commander J, B. Johnson, In 
charge of “Operation Removal.” 
Their ranking officer, Captain Kat- 
susaburo Usui, stepped forward and 
apologized: 

"These Ignorant people are sorry 
to have caused so much trouble 
to the Americans. Six years have 
passed since the surrender of 
Japan, but we did not know. We 
are very sorry.” 

Many of them were even sorrier 
when they finally got home. Be¬ 
lieving the long-absent men dead, 
their wives had long since remar¬ 
ried. 


PARADISE OF PROSTITUTES 

(Continued from page 6) 


peddled their wares openly on the 
street. Their usual approach was 
to bump Into a soldier and ask 
him for a light for their cigarette. 

That was the only way, in the 
blackout, they could let their pro¬ 
spective customers see what they 
looked like. 

They puffed up their cigarette 
and then came the • time-worn 
question, “Would you like to come 
with me?” Simple, direct, to the 
point. They didn’t make any pre¬ 
tense, didn’t wait to be picked up. 

There was too much competition 
and the night was too short. They 
had to find customers, take their 
money and get rid of them as soon 
as possible, and then go looking 
for new customers. 

It may sound Incredible to any¬ 
one who hasn’t seen Piccadilly Cir¬ 
cus in operation, but the prostitutes 
were so numerous that you had to 
sidestep to get arouhd them. 

They took your hand or your 
arm, pinched you, asked for cig¬ 
arettes or lights—anything to at¬ 
tract attention before one of their 
competitors stopped you. 

B UT some of the ladles of easy 
virtue set up shop in the gin- 


mills In preference to roaming the 
streets. One of their favorite hang¬ 
outs was a cheap walk-up dive just 
off Piccadilly. 

They called the Joint a member¬ 
ship club and charged about 32.60 
for a membership card. The only 
drinks they served were watered 
Scotch and rotgut gin, doling it 
out in false-bottomed Jiggers at 
about twice the lawful ceiling price. 

However, there were other attrac¬ 
tions at the club—blonde, brunette, 
redhead. They draped themselves 
over the bar and sat at the tables, 
sopping up liquor the soldiers 
bought for them. 

The only girl In the place that 
wasn’t a prostitute was the pianist, 
a colored girl who knew most of 
the filthy songs ever written and 
sang them all In a loud rasping 

One of the regulars at the club 
was a girl named Glnevra. She was 
married to an Air Force gunner, 
and she took pride in telling the 
story of her life and how she got 
married. 

Glnevra had Jet-black hair, a 
swarthy complexion, and a gold 
tooth In front. She was originally 



from the island of Malta, In the 
Mediterranean, and had been In 
Paris when the Germans overran 
the Maginot Line and flooded 
through France. 

A short time later, the Germans 
rounded her up, along with hun¬ 
dreds of other screaming girls, and 
forced her Into prostitution for 
their troops. 

She was held as a virtual prison¬ 
er In an apartment building, allow¬ 
ed only the freedom of the roof for 
sunbathing when she didn’t have 
a line of herrenvolk waiting outside 
her door. 

FTER more than two years of 
this, Glnevra managed to es¬ 
cape with the help of a German 
trooper. She lived with an old 
French couple for a while, and then 
made the perilous Journey through 
France to the Pyrennes and over 
Into Spain. A year later she arrived 
In England after stowing away on 
a boat. 

In London, without working pa¬ 
pers or business training, Glnevra 
went into the only thing she knew 
—the business the Germans had 
forced upon her. She became a 
prostitute. 

A few months later, she met an 
American soldier on leave. At first, 
he was Just another customer, but 
before his weekend pass was over 
they fell In love, and he went AWOL 
and lived with Glnevra for over a 
month before the MP’s caught him. 

They took him back to his bomb¬ 
er base near Norwich and threw 
him In the guardhouse for a long 
stretch for going over the hill. 

After a few weeks of this he de¬ 
cided that he loved Glnevra enough 
to marry her, and he proposed by 

She came up to his base, the com¬ 
manding officer let the soldier out 
of the guardhouse, and the base 
chaplain performed the ceremony. 

The bride and groom enjoyed 
their nuptial kiss, and then the 
groom went back to the guard¬ 
house while the bride returned to 
London to take up her business 
where she had left off. 

At first, this reporter thought 
that Glnevra's story was just a lot 
of hogwash, but she opened her 
purse and took out a newspaper 
clipping which told the story of 
the strange marriage ceremony. 
You have to believe that kind of 
evidence, so matter how unbeliev¬ 
able It might sound, 

A NOTHER prostitute that made 
the club her base of operations 
was a cute, thin blonde named Toni. 


She would never talk about her 
background, but one night she got 
pretty well liquored up and called 
me over and sobbed out her story. 

She said that she was from Cole- 
chester, and that she married a 
Royal Air Force sergeant-pilot In 
the early days of the war. They 
had been happy together, and hap¬ 
pier still when the baby came. 

Then there was a mission against 
a German Industrial center, and 
her husband’s bomber did not re¬ 
turn. Heavy flak caught his Halifax 
In the gas tank, and It went down 
in a ball of flame. 

There was a government pen¬ 
sion, of course, but It wasn’t enough 
to live on, and Toni couldn’t go to 
work because she had to stay home 
and take care of the baby. 

“What other way could I make 
a living?” she asked me tearfully. 
"I can make more selling my body 
at night than I could working In 
a factory, even If I could get some¬ 
body to take care of the baby.” 

But there were many other cases 
where the girls turned to prostitu¬ 
tion because they enjoyed It or be¬ 
cause they wanted to get more 
money while the getting was good. 

W HEN I was in London to file 
stories through the censors, I 
always stayed at a little hotel in 
Leichester Square and ate at a 
small restaurant Just a couple of 
doors away. 

One of the waitresses at the res¬ 
taurant was a cute, Innocent-look¬ 
ing number named Stella whom I 
would have sworn didn’t have an 
evil thought In her head. 

But one night someone grabbed 
me by the arm In Piccadilly Circus 
and asked for the usual light for 
her cigarette. It was Stella, and 
she was wearing the customary ex¬ 
cessive make-up that went with her 
trade. 

She recognized me, but there was 
no embarrassment, no blushing. 

I asked her what she was doing 
In the world's oldest profession, and 
she said defiantly: 

“If It’s any of your business, I 
like It—and I Intend to get plenty 
of you Yanks’ money before the 
war Is over. Is there anything else 
you want to know?” 

“Yes,” I said, “there Is. What 
about your Job in the restaurant? 
Why do you keep It, If you can 
make so much more doing this?" 

“Because I’m not a fool, that’s 
why. Most of the other girls don’t 
have working papers and If they’re 
caught they go to the lock-up. But 
me, I’m smart. That terrible job 


Is my Insurance. I’ve got a line of 
work and the bobbles can't touch 

rpHE Americans didn't cause the 
X prostitution in Piccadilly Circus, 
but they did cause the Inflationary 
prices. 

London harlots were in business 
In the Circus long before the first 
American soldiers set foot on Eng¬ 
lish soU, but In those days their 
prices were a lot different. 

In the early days of the war 
everyone carried a flashlight, or 
torch as the English caU them, In 
the blackout, and the girls used 
them to good advantage. 

They used Upstlck to print their 
price on the lens of their torch 
and advertised their business by 
flashing it in the face of a prospec¬ 
tive customer. If the bobbles tried 
to stop them, they merely wiped 
off the Upstlck and there was no 
proof against them. 

In those days, the standard fee 
was ten shllUngs, which was rough¬ 
ly $2.00 In American money. 

Nor has PiccadUly Circus changed 
a great deal since the war. I was 
In England covering a story last 
summer, and there seemed to be 
as many prostitutes as ever. 

They were having a little more 
trouble because the bobbles could 
stop them easier In the bright 
lights, but the cops wlU never be 
able to stop the girls completely. 

PiccadUly Circus has been the 
stomping grounds of prostitutes for 
hundreds of years, and when I ask¬ 
ed an English friend of mine why 
they didn’t drive them out, he Just 
shrugged his shoulders and said: 

"Drive them out? That’s Impos¬ 
sible. You Americans tried to stop 
drinking with Prohibition, and It 
didn’t work. 

“You tried to stop gambling, and 
that didn’t work either. The same 
applies to vice In New York and 
other cities. You can’t drive such 
things out; you Just drive them 
underground, where they’re ten 

“Are you trying to suggest,” I 
asked, “that you think It's all right 
to have such places as Piccadilly 
Circus, swarming with prostitutes?” 

This time, my English friend 
shook his head. “No,” he said, “I 
think It’s horrible—a terrible dis¬ 
grace. It breeds crime and disease 
and aU sorts of unspeakable things. 
For myself, I think prostitution 
should be made legal and put un¬ 
der the control of the government. 
But who will listen to me? I’m Just 
a newspaper reporter.” 
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I TOOK THE DRUG CURE 

C Continued /roro page 11) 


habit?" he asked. 

I nodded my head. 

"Okay. I'll see what I can do 
tor you. Meanwhile, take It easy. 
It you teel the pains coming on, 
call tor the nurse. He’ll give you 



'It wa. such 
just had to 


a bargain, I 


train pulled Into Lexington. Alter 
breakfast, a cab drove me to the 
outskirts ot the city. The hospital 
was about seven miles out, set in 
a countryside ot rolling hills, blue 
grass and green tobacco fields. 

The cab turned off the road and 
stopped at a small building at the 
entrance to the hospital grounds. 

A guard opened the door and 
escorted me Into a room with steel 
bars on the windows. He searched 
me thoroughly from, the cuffs of 
my trousers to the lining of my 
hat. 

Emptyings my pockets, he placed 
the contents beside my bag. He 
returned four cigarettes; that was 
all I could bring In with me. 

Then we walked down the path 
to an Immense steel gate, set In 
the tall wire fencing surrounding 
the main buildings. Here. I was 
taken in tow by a male nurse. 

He led me Into a small room and 
told me to take off all my clothes. 
They were put In a neat pile; I 
wouldn’t see them again until I 
left. 

Still naked, I underwent a thor¬ 
ough physical examination by a 
doctor. He peered Into every cre¬ 
vice of my body. Later I learned 
the reason. Addicts have tried to 
smuggle In drugs under their toe¬ 
nails, in their hair, in various re¬ 
cesses of the body. One even con¬ 
cealed heroine In the hollow of 
his Jawbone I 

Next, I was to give the doctor 
a detailed history of my addiction: 
how I got hooked, when, the 
amount I used every day, etc. By 
the time he got through, he knew 
as much about my case as I did. 

TVHXT, a male nurse took me to 
11 the clothing room, where I 
was handed a small bundle con¬ 
sisting of a faded blue bathrobe, 
slippers, pajamas, white sox, a 
toothbrush and a towel. After a 
shower I put the clothing on. 

Then I was taken to the with¬ 
drawal ward—a long yellow-wall¬ 
ed corridor with Uny cubicles on 
both sides. Each cubicle contained 
a bed, chair and small bedside 
stand. One of them was to be my 
home for a while. 

By then, I began to feel Jittery; 
I badly needed another shot. I 
told the nurse, and he went for 


the doctor. After a few minutes 
the doc came in with a hypo, and 
I‘ felt much better. 

That evening, the ward doctor 
Informed me that they had de¬ 
cided to put me on "rapid with¬ 
drawal.” I was to get a quarter- 
grain of morphine four times a 
day. 

Gradually this dqse would be 
reduced, until at the end of ten 
days I would be completely off 
the stuff. 

It was a pretty drastic cut, he 
said, from six grains to one per 
day. But It was a Iqt better than 
the old "cold-turkey” cure. 

I agreed heartily. 

For I knew that nothing could 
be worse than the suffering I'd 
been through those two days In 
that hotel, when I was trying to 
quit "cold turkey.” 


rpHE first three days were rough. 
1 Cut down to only one-sixth my 
usual daily dose, I felt depressed 
and unhappy most the time. 

I was unable to concentrate .on 
a newspaper or book. I was tired 
but restless, and paced the floor 
all day, smoking an endless chain 
of cigarettes. 

Each evening just at bedtime, I 
was given a sedative. It didn’t 
seem to help. All night long I 
twisted and turned uncomfortably 
in my bed. I was cold, and the, 
nurse brought more blankets. The 
more he piled on me the colder 

By the fourth day, when I was 
down to an eighth grain four 
times a day, the physical with¬ 
drawal symptoms became accent¬ 
uated. I yawned and sneezed con- 


. an, my eyes watered. 

Every bone and muscle In my 
body throbbed with individual 
pain. I had a splitting headache, 
my nerves seemed to twitch all 


"How a 


you coming along?” 


“I don’t know,” I replied mls- 

He laughed. "You’ll survive,” he 
assured me. "They all do." 

On the fifth evening, I quit try¬ 
ing -to sleep in my bed. I took 
my sedative and stretched out on 
the hard floor. Somehow I felt 






I'd sleep better there. But tn the 
morning when I awakened I found 
my knees and elbows badly skinned 
from torturous writhing. 

/~|N the sixth day, I was cut 
” to an eighth grain twice a 
day, and a grain of codeine four 
times a day. By then I could 
scarcely drag myself around. 

I lay on the bed, sweating and 
clammy In turn. ,My. blood pres¬ 
sure was high, my eyes dilated. 

On the seventh day, I was seized 
with violent cramps, and alter¬ 
nated between diarrhea and vom¬ 
iting. I was hungry, but the smell 
of food nauseated me. I was ex¬ 
hausted, but I couldn’t sleep. 

"How do you feel?” the doctor 

"Most miserable man In the 
world,” I managed to mumble. 

He patted me on the shoulder 
encouragingly. "You’re nearly over 
the hump,” he reassured me. "In 
a few more days you’ll feel much 

On the eighth day I was off 
the dope entirely, but still depend¬ 
ent on that half-grain of codeine 
four times a day. My stomach 
burned, my leg and thigh muscles 
ached. My head felt as If It were 
being pressed In a vise, and my 
eye-balls bulged and'hurt. 

The doc was right. Two days 
later my suffering began to slack¬ 
en. The muscle pains and burning 
stomach simmered down. I was 
able to take warm baths, vitamins 
and a little Intravenous feeding. 
Prom here on It would be down 
hill work. 


A T THE end of my second week 
at Lexington I was on my 
feet again, could sit around the 
dayroom and talk with other pa¬ 
tients. No more dope, no more co¬ 
deine, no more aches and pains. 
I was recovering my appetite, and 
I was able to sleep at night. 

The mental desire for morphine 
persisted long after the physical 
craving had quieted. There was 
a standing Joke In the dayroom. 
One patient would ask another: 
"If you had your choice between 
half a grain and Betty Grable, 
which would you take?" 

The answer Invariably was: “The 
half grain.” 

I knew I was okay the afternoon 
I went to the movies, a weekly 
feature at Lexington. After all the 
men were seated, the women pa¬ 
tients marched Into- the balcony. 
Every male head turned In their 
direction, and remained turned 
until the lights dimmed. 

Mine included. As long as I took 
dope, I wasn't Interested in fe- 


B UT I wasn’t ready to leave Lex¬ 
ington yet. I spent four months 
vorklng on the produce farm of 
;he hospital. There are 117 
inder cultivation and 350 
>f pasturage, with 200 dairy 
i piggery and a cannery. 


Lexington—to Federal institutions 
all over the country. 

The brand, significantly, Is “Nar¬ 
co Bride.” 

Dressed in overalls and a straw 
hat, I worked In the sunny fields 
all day. My face gradually lost Its 
yellow, peaked look, and I didn’t 
scare myself half to death every 
time I looked Into the mirror. I 
was eating like a horse, and so 
gained 20 pounds. 

Once a week I talked with a 
psychiatrist. We discussed the 
problems that had led me to nar¬ 
cotics In the first place, and I felt 
I was getting valuable Insight that 
would help me stay off the stuff 
when I got out. 

I became aware of other people 
and their problems again, found 
a new interest In conversation. 
There were a lot of Interesting 
people at Lexington. 

Among them was a well-known 
movie actor, a prominent band 
leader, a former college president, 
a Judge, preacher, banker, several 
lawyers and doctors. There were 
also a number of well-to-do busi¬ 
nessmen and merchants, and once- 
successful salesmen and account- 

They were all there for the same 
thing: a cure for drug addiction. 

Finally One day, five months 
after my arrival, I was told that 
I was ready to go home. My record 
was fine, my health good, my psy¬ 
chiatrist reported that I was able 
to handle my emotional problems. 

T —s put In a car and driven to 


the tr 


n gate. 


.s the guard swung it open for 
me he said: "See you next time 
around." 

I knew what he meant. Nearly 
50 percent of the patients released 
from Lexington eventually return 
for the cure to this hospital, or 
to another Federal institution. 
They Just can’t stay off the stuff. 

But I knew I would never come 
back. It had been tough, but I’d 
kicked the habit for good. 

That was two years ago. 

I’m still a square; I never 
the stuff. 
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WHY I AM A NUDIST 

(Continued }rom page 21) 


table and ate In the nude. Nude 
girls helped their nude mother wash 
dishes and clean up, while nude 
brother tinkered with the radio 
and nude lather read the newspa¬ 
per. 

Evenings, we did our lessons, 


clothes. 

OI course, we always slept In the 
raw. And my brother slept In the 
same room with my sister and me. 
Why not? From Infancy we had 
been taught to regard our bodies 
as things of natural beauty, rather 
than objects of sensuality and lust. 

We learned about sex early. We 
didn’t have to go to the gutter to 
learn the biological facts of life. 

Our parents explained them to us 
in casual, simple terms. None of 
that bees, birds and flowers stuff. 
We came to regard sex as a natural 
function; accepting It, we forgot 
about It. 

So when other little children be¬ 
gan to run around and whisper 
half-truths about It, or hide In 
corners and experiment, we re¬ 
mained scornfully aloof. 

We KNEW all about it, we didn’t 
have to speculate. The result was 
a respectful, healthy, moral atti¬ 
tude toward It. 

But after a while we began to 
have trouble with peeplng-toms. 
Then some of our neighbors began 
to whisper. 

They wouldn’t allow their chil¬ 
dren to play with us any more. 

Eventually, there were so many 
complaints to the police that we 
were forced to move. 


TW7E went to live In a small city 
TT In California. One day, Father 
came home with a nudist publica¬ 
tion he’d picked up by chance on 
the local newsstand. Thus we learn¬ 
ed for the first time there were 
other nudists (or ‘‘naturlsts,’’ as 
they preferred to be known) In the 

Writing to the publication for In¬ 
formation, we discovered that there 
were a number of naturlsts living 
In our own city. We looked them 
up, and soon had a large circle of 


We often spent evenings In their 
homes, or they in ours, completely 


nude and relaxed. While our eld¬ 
ers talked, we children played to¬ 
gether. 

Since we accepted completely the 
physical differences between the 
sexes, and It was never hidden, 
there was no need to talk about 
It. I have never known cleaner, 
healthier, more decent people. Nor 
happier ones. 

That summer, we got together 
and rented a small piece of prop¬ 
erty, surrounding a lake In the 
nearby mountains. We spent nearly 
all our weekends there. 

Each family would pitch Its own 
tent apart from the others. There 
was only one rule In this camp; 
nobody was allowed to wear clothes. 

During the day we swam, sun¬ 
bathed and played games together. 
The hot sun gave us a healthy all- 
over tan; we enjoyed the lingering 
caress of warm breezes on our 
grateful bodies, and the invlgora- 
tlon of cool water on our flesh, free 
and unadorned by bathing suits. 

In the evening, we sat around 
campfires, popped com and roast¬ 
ed marshmallows, played banjos 
and guitars and sang songs togeth- 

If It turned cool, we draped 
blankets over our nude shoulders, 
while our bare fronts basked in the 
heat of the fires. 

Itff'OST of the people who came to 
IvJ. this camp were married peo¬ 
ple, and their children. Single per¬ 
sons were not admitted unless they 
were recommended and accompa¬ 
nied by members. 

There was no opportunity for sex¬ 
ual license. Almost all activity took 
place In groups. We swam, hiked 
or simply lolled around In the sun 
in groups. We played tennis, volley 
ball, shuffle board and horseshoes 
In groups. Unmarried couples simply 
didn’t get to be alone together. 

Over a period of years, on only 
two occasions did we discover a 
single couple straying off into the 

In both Instances the guilty pair 
Immediately was ordered off the 
premises. We were anxious to keep 
our own maturing young people, as 
Well as outsiders, from confusing 
nakedness with lasciviousness. 

Nevertheless neighbors did talk. 
War came, and we were accused of 
being Nazis. 


We were raided by police several 
times, finally had our lease can¬ 
celled and were forced to give up 
(temporarily) our happy existence 
nude In the sunshine. 

We found that the prejudice 
against nudism among conventional 
people Is as strong as any other 
prejudice. 


TT7HEN I came East to get a Job, 

vT after the war, I maintained my 
connection with the nudist move¬ 
ment. There has been a big boom 
In nudism during recent years, and 
I have found plenty of healthy 
companionship among Intelligent, 
clean-minded young people who be¬ 
lieve as I do. 

We’re not "crackpots.” Among us 
are many well-known doctors, law¬ 
yers, university professors and 
members of other professions. Many 
of us have college degrees. In edu¬ 
cation and IQ, we’re well above the 
normal. 

We’re NOT exhibitionists. The 
nude body In a natural pose can 
never be exhlbitlonlstic, for that 
Involves artificiality and accentu- 

In fact, the only time I feel that 
I am exhibiting myself Is when I 
model revealing evening gowns be¬ 
fore paunchy buyers with big, fat 
cigars In their mouths who lick 
their Ups and ogle lasciviously, 
while they mentaUy undress me. 

I often wonder how they’d be¬ 
have If they suddenly were set down 
in a nudist camp with their whole 
family, naked as the day they were 


They’d probably be so embar¬ 
rassed by the sight of their own 
unclothed pot-bellies and white 
skins that they would forget to ogle 
the pretty young things decorating 
the landscape, with nary a chemise 
to cover their deUcate hides. 

■ The buyers might even forget to 
whistle I 

We’re not Immoral. At least 75 
percent of us are married. Nudists 
make good husbands and wives; 
the divorce rate among them Is 
Only about one-ilfth the national 
fate. I’ve never yet heard of a nud¬ 
ist having an . Illegitimate child. 
How- much more moral can you 
get? 

Our attitude toward sex Is a 
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ter.” Many of these, however, were 
in a state of religious ecstasy or 
trance at the time. 

S OME people seem able to repel 
^others by setting up a forcewall 

Harry Price, the famous "de- 
bunker” of mediums and other 
spiritualistic phenomena, whose ar¬ 
ticles on occult subjects appear in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, in¬ 
vestigated a man'in Germany in 
1925 who was able, merely by point¬ 
ing a linger at people, to "pitch 
them out on the street.” He did 
this, as a matter of fact, to an 
entire group of investigators. 

"It was a great sensation . . .” 
Price noted. That appears to be 
putting it mildly! 

This man was also able to “think- 
command” heavy furniture from 
place to place, even from room to 

Another famous person with re¬ 
pulsive force was an English wom¬ 
an, Mrs. Mary Richardson, who 
could knock a man to the floor 
merely by touching him with her 
fingertip. 

As many as 13 men could line up 
In a row, each with his hands on 
the shoulders of the man in front, 
and push against her, but she 
wouldn't budge. 

More amazingly, she could then 
drive the men backward by increas¬ 
ing her repulsive force! 

Mrs. Richardson, who gave per¬ 
formances in vaudeville, could re¬ 
verse her strange force at will. In 
one instant six men, three to each 
of her elbows, could not lift her 
from the floor; in the next she al- 



:, Ii that new chili powder 
hot enough, Gaipar?” 


lowed them to lift her without ef¬ 
fort. 

Curiously enough, there were two 
"magnetic ladles” In the single st 
of Georgia toward the close of 
last century. They were Lulu Hurst 
and Mrs. Annie Abbott. Both of 
them became famed vaudeville per¬ 
formers. 

Lulu Hurst, a slim young woman, 
could lift a chair in which a 200 
pound man was seated merely b. 
touching it with her fingers and 
raising her arm. 

In the familiar “tug-of-war” st 
defeated as many as 10 of ti 
strongest men available, and o 
one occasion she towed a wagon 
loaded with grain that a pair of 
dray horses could scarcely budge. 

All these feats were performed 
apparently without effort. 

Mrs. Abbott, who was known as 
the Little Georgia Magnet, actually 
weighed less than 100 pounds. She 
was able to perform only when lr 

But when entranced, she liftec 
two 250-pound men simultaneous¬ 
ly, one with each fully extended 
arm. She could defeat the push or 
pull of 10 men, and she could also 
make herself heavy or light at will. 

Mrs. Betsy Anna Talks, who lived 
in Queens County, New York, w 
able to carry two 400-pound bs 
rels of sugar simultaneously, o 
under each arm. Apparently net 
exhibited, she was known as 
“psychic" until her death in 1931. 


TT is noteworthy that many of 
A these cases of supernatural 
strength involve women and par¬ 
ticularly girls. 

Some authorities believe that fe¬ 
males have greater psychokinetic 
powers than males, due perhaps to 
a compensation for their lesser 
physical strength and also to the 
possibility that females may be 
more “psychic" or intuitive than 

Such power in females has often 
been noted to attain its maximum 
Just before or at the arrival of full 
sexual maturity. Often a waxing 
and waning in accordance with the 
menstrual cycle has been noted. 

But there are also many males 
with these powers. One, who ap¬ 
parently had the power of seeing 
through solid metal as well as su¬ 
perhuman strength was an English¬ 
man who was exhibited under the 
name of Marlon some years ago. 

On the invitation of Harry Price 
and London University’s Council 
for Psychical Research, he was 
carefully investigated under strict 
control conditions by a committee 





















of seven scientists on January 25, 
1934. 

Preparations were elaborate. Six 
heavy steel boxes, each so heavy 
that It could bfe lifted only with 
difficulty by a strong man, were 
placed at random about the test 
room. These boxes were Identical 


_e Of therh was a small steel 

ring, wrapped In cotton, .which had 
been placed lnSlde the box by a 


ed the ring. 

Then Marion was' called In. Not 
a word was spoken, for Marlon had 
been Instructed In advance what 
was required of him. He .went to 
each box tn turn and briefly held 
a hand, which was quivering slight- 

Wlthout hesitation he opened the 
lid of 01 * ■’ - 


1, Mar- 


e ring. 

Then, using only one 
Ion plied the boxes one on cop oi 
the other and lifted them Into the 

It Is noteworthy in the case of 
Marlon that his, hand trembled as 
though permeated by some un¬ 
known current when he performed 
his feat of divination, and that 
muscularly he was no better de¬ 
veloped than any average man. 

Modern science has not yet ex¬ 
plained his feats, except by assum¬ 
ing that he possessed the powers 
Of both clairvoyance and telekinesis. 



furniture destroyed and two chil¬ 
dren seriously Injured. 

What flabbergasted the Investi¬ 
gators was that the rocks thrown 
by the boy were too heavy for a 
strong man to lift. What punish¬ 
ment was meted out to the boy, 
and what prompted his temporary 
supernatural strength, Is not re- 

Many people In rages—and par¬ 
ticularly the Insane—have shown 
supernatural strength. David, at 
the time he slew Goliath with a 
cast stone, may have been in such 

Many "impossible" escapes from 
prison may possibly be explained 
by assuming temporary supernat¬ 
ural strength. 

In 1839, Mary Jobson of Durham, 
England, whose case is exhaustive¬ 
ly documented by Dr. Reid Clanny, 
was temporarily “possessed” by 
strength described as miraculous. 

Only 13 years old at the time, 
this girl was able to escape from 
confinement at will merely by push¬ 
ing on a heavy oaken door, snap¬ 
ping off not one but two locks. 

She was able to twist the bars 
out of windows, later “playfully" 
bending them into circles. 

Mary Jobson was confined, inci¬ 
dentally, not for purposes of pun¬ 
ishment but In order to test her 

I N another Instance a boy of only 
eight, living In Tedworth, Eng¬ 
land, developed supernatural, 
strength only when a certain pris¬ 
oner was confined in the jail near¬ 
by. 

When the prisoner was moved to 
a different jail, the boy lost his 
power; when the prisoner was 
brought back, the phenomena re- 

This boy’s power may have been 
triggered by subconscious resent¬ 
ment toward the prisoner—whom 
he had never even seen! 

At any rate, when the "strength 
was on. him,” he was able to rip 
a heavy oaken door off Its hlngei 
or move such objects as a ponder¬ 
ous Iron stove with one hand. 

On one occasion, like Samson, he 
moved a 12 x 12 beam In a barn 
wall; the entire building caved In. 
Though struck by many falling tim¬ 
bers, the boy was not injured, was 
not even scratched. 

In the fantastic “Epworth Castle 
Case,” which occurred In 1718, a 
girl named Hetty sat down, one 
day, against an “old and big elm 
tree.” She merely leaned back, and 
the tree fell over. 

Examination revealed that It had 


NOT been about to fall anyway, but 
on the contrary had been uproot¬ 
ed by a terrific force. 

Though Hetty, when she looked 
at a stove, could make It rise high 
In the air, her force seems to have 
been directed mostly toward trees. 
Within a few weeks she toppled 
so many that her parents placed 
her In a convent, where she quick¬ 
ly lost her eerie power. 

Perhaps the first person to 
definitely connect supernatural 
strength with electricity or some 
related form of energy was Fran¬ 
cois Arago, the eminent French 
physicist. 

Dr. Arago was one of a group of 
scientists who Investigated Ange- 
llgue Cottln—another young girl— 
when she showed such powers In 
the year 1846, at the age of 14. 

Angellgue could send the heavi¬ 
est furniture “spinning” merely by 
walking toward It. 

She could pick up a massive bed 
with one hand, and on one occa¬ 
sion she “thought” a solid oak table 
seven feet long and six feet wide 
straight up to the celling. This table 
Was so heavy that It required four 
men to lift. 

Dr. Arago hung balls of pith or 
feathers on fine silken threads that 
hung from the ceiling, making a 
complete circle around Angelique 
with these electro-sensitive objects. 

He found that they were always 
attracted or repelled whenever An¬ 
gelique “turned on” her power. 

M ANY similar experiments In¬ 
volving far more delicate de¬ 
vices have, of course, been made 
since. They prove conclusively the 
existence of a flow of some form 
of energy akin to electricity when¬ 
ever telekinesis Is successful em- 

But what that energy is—perhaps 
channelized gravitation and its re¬ 
verse—has not yet been ascertain¬ 
ed. 

Mostly, It Is known only that tele¬ 
kinesis does exist, that all people 
possess It In some degree—as prov¬ 
en by the Duke University experi¬ 
ments, and that a few people pos¬ 
sess fantastic poWei's. 

Generally, It Is poorly controlled, 
or under no conscious control at 
all. But It appears to be the basic 
force In the universe—the direct 
command and motivation of Mat¬ 
ter by Mind. 

Once mah has learned how to 
control this force, he will have su¬ 
pernatural strength Indeed! He 
may be able to change the motions 
of the stars themselves merely by 
exercising his will. 






















TOO OLD TO FIGHT 


(Continued Iron page 12) 


Bobby waved an Indifferent 
glove at the hall-cheering, hall¬ 
leering fight mob. 

Ape-lace turned to his introduc¬ 
tion ol Tony Jdartlnelli. This time 
he was rewarded by thunderous 
applause that continued lor sec¬ 
onds. Martlnelll pranced and 
waved his gloves gaily. 


rriHE fighters went to the center 
X ol the ring tor the releree’s in¬ 
structions. Bobby wasn’t listening; 
he was wishing he was home with 
Mary and the kid. Only Mary un¬ 
derstood how much his head hurt 
him. Only Jimmy, his kid, listened 
to him with grave confidence. 

Why hadn’t he turned down Joe 
Carter, the matchmaker at the 
arena, when Joe had come to him 
in desperation? Joe had kept say¬ 
ing to him, “It’s five hundred 
bucks, Bobby. Think ol what you 
could do with five hundred bucks." 

Bobby had looked at Mary and 
Jimmy and thought ol what he 
could do with five hundred bucks. 
He said, "Okay, Joe, it's a deal." 

Mary had jumped up, shouting, 
“Don’t, Bobby, please don’t. You 
know how your head hurts you.” 

Then she had cried until Bobby 
had taken her into his arms. He 
had talked to her and she, think¬ 
ing' ol his head but thinking also 
ol the five hundred bucks had 
said, “All right, Bobby, all right.’' 



eager; Bobby shuffling and cau¬ 
tious. There was never any real 
doubt. Martlhelll was young, well- 
trained, with a knockout punch 
in either hand. Bobby was a hol¬ 
low shell that made motions like 

Bobby weathered the first two 
minutes without damage by sheer 
ring experience. But in the last 
minute Martlnelll was in close, 
ripping short, terrible punches to 
the mid-section; Bobby was hang¬ 
ing on, his mouth open, his body 
lull ol pain. 

While he hung on he kept think¬ 
ing, “Five hundred bucks, five 
hundred bucks.” 

The crowd was shrieking lor a 
knockout. 

The blonde was on her teet, her 
lace contorted .in a strange way, 
her mouth screaming, “Kill him! 

The lat salesman was smiling 
ecstatically and 'yelling, “Let the 
Mick have it, Tony I Make sure 
we don’t have to look at him 


the slaughter with the air ol a 

took a purely scientific pleasure in 
the blood-letting. 

The sailor was quiet, but his eyes 

The blonde’s escort said wearily, 
“Why doesn't Brady make a fight 
ol it? He shouldn’t be paid lor this 


A QONO sounded; a dazed Bob¬ 
by was led to his corner. It 
sounded again. He walked out on 
wobbly legs to meet the onrush- 
lng Martlnelll. 

He tried to get his hands up, 
but he couldn’t. 'Martlnelll was 
scoring with every punch he threw. 
Letts to the body, rights to the 

The old cuts above his eyes 
opened. A right caught him on the 
side ol the head, there was a ter¬ 
rible stabbing pain through his 
brain, and he was down. 

Instinct brought him to his leet 
again. He didn’t know where he 
was, he wasn’t thinking ol Mar¬ 
tlnelll; in his mind there was a 
blurred picture ol Mary and-Jim¬ 
my and a shabby but comlortable 
apartment. 

There was something else too. 

















It echoed dully through his con¬ 
sciousness, "Five hundred bucks, 
five hundred bucks." 

His brain cleared. He was on 
his hands and knees, a man was 
waving an arm over him, another 
man in boxing trunks was stand¬ 
ing off a little distance. He was 
up. 

The man In boxing trunks drove 
him Into a corner. He couldn’t 
get his hands up; he couldn’t get 
his hands up. The man was hit¬ 
ting his flaming head with punch 
after punch. 

Dazed, his brain going dark, 
Bobby began to move his lips. He 
was mumbling, "Five hundred 
bucks, five hundred bucks, Mary 
and Jimmy, five hundred bucks.” 

The referee counted Bobby out. 

He was dragged to his corner as 
the crowd booed; then, as Mar- 
tlnelll's glove was held aloft, they 
burst into a loud cheer. 

The salesman was disgusted. 


“Two rounds. Can you beat It? 
That Irish bum took a dive.” 

The blonde, as she was being 
helped Into her fur coat, sounded 
annoyed, “Where can we go for 
an hour? It’s too early to crash 


Her escort was exasperated. 
“You know what I said, they 
shouldn't pay him. I could have 
done better.” 

The old-timer was over to I 
tlnelll’s corner, shaking his gory 
glove, saying, “You certainly sent 
Brady, to the cleaners. He won’t 
be any good after this.” 

The sailor was angry. He said, 
“Why don’t they take him 
to his paper dolls, give him a t 
sors, and forget about him,” 

But Irish Bobby Brady wasn't 
concerned with the crowd's dis¬ 
approval. He didn’t even care 
about the five hundred bucks any¬ 
more. Irish Bobby Brady was dead. 


BOXER WHO STARTED 
A SENATE INVESTIGATION 


Hurley stomped out of the match¬ 
maker's offices on the second floor 
of Madison Square Garden. 

He was obviously disgusted with 
the terms that had been offered 
him for a future fight In the Gar- 


The former manager of the great 
Billy Petrolic and the Ill-fated 
Vince Foster felt that his boy Mat¬ 
thews was going to get a raw deal 
If he stayed around the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Garden. 

Hurley wanted to maintain his 
independence as a manager and 
didn’t want any exclusive contract 
tie-up, nor was he interested In any 
deal with the matchmaker. 

Matthews and Hurley headed 
back West, where Harry continued 
to bowl over his opposition, while 
Hurley Interested Senator Calp and 
another Western State legislator in 


Hurley flatly stated that Harry 
Mathews, by virtue of his clean- 
cut victory over Murphy, was en 
titled to a match with Joey Maxim 
the champion, for the light-heavy 
weight championship. The sAlons 
after hearing Hurley’s story, sol 
emhly agreed with Jack. 


Senators began to get the Investi¬ 
gation going In earnest. 

Matthews is 29 years of age and 
has been a professional since he 
was 15, with time out for three 
years of service with the U. S. Army 
In the Pacific campaign of World 
War II. 

Hurley contends that as things 
now stand, Matthews will have a 
gray beard by the time he gets his 
much belated opportunity to win 
the title. 

Because many boxing fans still 
do not know as much about Mat¬ 
thews as they do about the more 
ballyhooed victim of their bout, Bob 
Murphy, a few of his boxing career 
highlights are In order: 

B ORN in Ola, Idaho, about thirty 
miles from Boise, Harry Mat¬ 
thews was brought up on a small 
cattle ranch. An older brother want¬ 
ed to box, but was discouraged by 
his grandparents. 

"When I started to grow up,” said 
Harry, “my Dad let me make a 
choice. I could be a ball player or 
a boxer; I wanted to be a fighter. 
He showed me the simple punches. 
“I started my pro career In small- 


fans and writers are of the same 
opinion. After Maxim easily defeat¬ 
ed Murphy to retain his title, the 


Then I moved to Beattie, where 
there was more money. I was living 
in Seattle when I went Into the 
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“Incidentally, I was only 17 years 
of age when I was fighting ten- 
round bouts I 

“When the war ended, I went 
back to boxing, the one thing I 
knew best. I was winning, but I 
wasn’t getting decent purses. When 
my contract with my manager ran 
out, I had a chat with my wife who 
encouraged me to drive to Chicago 
and look up Jack Hurley. He was 
one manager of whom I had heard 
only good spoken. He agreed to 
handle me." 


M ATTHEWS returned to Chi¬ 
cago, signed with Hurley and 
won a ten-round decision over 
George Sherman In the Windy City. 
After the bout, Harry asked Hurley 
what he thought of the fight. 

The veteran manager peered at 
Harry through his glasses, then 
snapped: 

"You call that' a fight? Jab and 

Matthew^ was hurt by his new 
manager’s criticism. After all, 
thought Harry, he had been fight¬ 
ing for 12 years and after 70 fights 
a manager wanted to change his 
style. How could you teach an old 
dog new tricks? 

Hurley proceeded to “unlearn” 
Matthews. For two months they 
worked In the gym, worked from 
the feet up, on position and lever¬ 
age and on the moves that have 
become distinguishing marks of 
Hurley fighters. 

At first, Matthews wasn’t "sold" 
on Hurley’s methods. “I was so 
discouraged,” said Harry, “that I 
didn’t think any of Jack’s sugges¬ 
tions would help. Of course, I lis¬ 
tened to him and tried to do what 
he told me to do, but I had no con¬ 
fidence in his suggestions until one 

"I was sparring with a big heavy¬ 
weight In the gymnasium. Sudden¬ 
ly, I made one of the moves that 
Hurley had taught me. I hit the big 
fellow with a right hand punch, 
and he went down and out. 

“I had never hit anyone as hard 
as that, yet It didn’t feel hard on 
my hand, but I did feel It back In 
my shoulder. Leverage had helped 
me put away the big boy. 

“Shortly afterwards, I 'fought 
Billy Oavls In Omaha. I followed 
Jack’s Instructions. I maneuvered 
my opponent into position and let 
go. He went out In a minute and 
40 seconds of the fight. 

"A month later, following Hur¬ 
ley’s battle plan, I knocked out 
Tony Elizondo with a body punch 
in just one minute and 39 seconds 
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of the first round. That’s when I 
became fully convinced that Hur¬ 
ley’s plan was getting me some¬ 
where.” 

TTURLEY plans Matthews’ fights 
XI as precisely as If the battle Is 
on a chess board Instead of on 
canvas In the roped arena. 

“I get him to miss a couple of 
punches," explained manager Jack. 
"Then he throws In the right hand 
punch. 

“What the opponent doesn’t know 
Is that Matthews Is missing with 
the first two punches on purpose. 
They are Just camouage so the oth¬ 
er guy won’t know that Harry Is 
moving Into position to let go with 
his heavy artillery.’’ 

In 1909 Stanley Ketchel used 
somewhat the same plan of pur¬ 
posely missing a right hand punch 
In order to shift Into position to 
sink his left into an unwary foe’s 
stomach. 

“It frightens me,” says Matthews, 
"to think that I fought for twelve 
years and after 70 fights knew so 
little. Now, Jack and I plan every 
fight as if It were an invasion. 
Nothing Is left to chance. In fact, 

I feel a little sorry for the fellow 
In the other corner.” 

Matthews Is expected to get his 
chance to win the light-heavy¬ 
weight crown later this year. If he 
does, he still will be two years 
younger than was Tiger Flowers 
when he took the middleweight title 
away from Harry Greb. 

And while Matthews has been 
boxing for 14 years, Rocky Kansas 
had been fighting for the same 
length of time before he defeated 
Jimmy Goodrich for the lightweight 
title In 1925. 

rpHE combination of Matthews 
X and Hurley makes for one of 
the brighter aspects of a sometimes 
sordid business. Hurley is a spe¬ 
cialist at recharging the batteries 
of ringworn warriors. His make¬ 
over Jobs are usually better than 
the original models. 

His miracle-working with Billy 
Petrolle Is Still fresh In the minds 
of the public. The Fargo Express, 
a good club fighter, seemed to have 
come to the end of the road in 

He announced his retirement. Af¬ 
ter mulling things over for a year, 
Petrolle decided to give boxing an¬ 
other try. He made his comeback 
piloted by Hurley. 

Billy’s early record, a spotty one, 
was completely obscured by the 
sensational exploits of hlx “old 
age” comeback, and he won his 







permanent fame after he was sup¬ 
posedly “washed up." 

Hurley changed Matthews from 
an unexciting jabber to a dynamic 
puncher, specializing In the “sud¬ 
den death" wallop which makes 
for ring drama. 

Harry's father taught him the 
rudiments of boxing, It took a Jack 
Hurley to transform Harry Mat¬ 
thews Into a smart-moving, hard- 
punching threat to Joey Maxim, the 
title-holder. 

According to Jack Kearns, the 
astute manager of Maxim, Joey’s 
plans call for a title defense against 
Don Cockell, the British Empire 
Ught-heavywelght champion. A su¬ 
perb boxer, Maxim should outpoint 
the Britisher, according to the ring 

Bob Satterfield, the hard-mlttlng 
Negro light-heavy out of Chicago, 
also has been mentioned as a pos¬ 
sible opponent for Maxim. This 
match was scheduled to take place 
after the London bout. 

In the meantime, Harry Mat¬ 
thews, whom many thousands feel 
Is the rightful No. 1 challenger, is' 
fighting out In the Western States 
where he is highly popular, but the 
purses aren’t what a fighter of 
Matthews’ class should command in 


M ANAGER Hurley has convinced 
Senator Cain and the other 
Senators that he Is an independent 
and has no "mob” connections. 

As a result of Hurley’s word pic¬ 
ture of the present boxing situa¬ 
tion, the solons are also convinced 
that the tendency to monopolistic 
control of boxing is Increasing 
where boxing is a large scale oper- 

And friends of Jack Hurley have 
also explained to Senator Cain and 
his confrerees the meaning of "a 
house fighter.” 

They have pointed out to the leg¬ 
islators that the recent bout be¬ 
tween Joe Louis and Rocky Mar¬ 
ciano was “a house match.” 

Louis, long the "property” of Mike 
Jacobs, the Twentieth Century 
Club promoter, fought Marciano, 
managed by Marty Weill, son of the 
International Boxing Club’s match¬ 
maker, A1 Weill I 
The “house fighter” has been a 
familiar figure In boxing for the 
past 15 years. Before Jim Braddock 
lost his heavyweight crown to Joe 
Louis in Chicago, Joe Gould, the 
smart little manager of Braddock, 
signed the contract for that bout 
with the proviso that Braddock 
should receive a percentage of the 
purses of Louis’ future bouts for a 


certain length of time, in the event 
that Braddock was defeated. 

Matthews, according to Hurley, 
will never become a “house” fighter. 

And because he Is apparently 
frozen out of the big arenas where 
the l.B.C, operates, the Senate In¬ 
vestigators have been as busy as 
the proverbial bees gleaning what 
Information they can from the 
characters in Stillmans and in oth¬ 
er spots where the boxers train. 

What will come of the Investiga¬ 
tion Is a moot question to be an¬ 
swered only after a complete report 
has been made to the solons. 

One of the investigators has sug¬ 
gested several changes from the 
top down. This would eliminate the 
“house” fighter to a certain extent. 
The next step, asserts the Senate 
sleuth, Is to weaken the grip of 
characters of dubious background 

This, of course, Is only possible by 
a strict policing of such personnel ’ 
as managers, handlers and shadowy 
figures who, while unable to front 
for their fighters because bf crim¬ 
inal records, nevertheless pull the 
strings on their fighters’ activities 
via whispered conferences in bar 

O NE of the contributing factors 
to the Increase In ring, fatali¬ 
ties Is the policy of these sinister 
characters to match the boy they 

fortunate who has suffered a suc¬ 
cession of knockouts but who ac¬ 
cepts the match because a grasp¬ 
ing manager, often working with 
the manager or “owner” of the-op¬ 
ponent, says It’s “a pay day.” 

Jack Hurley Is one pilot who has 
never resorted to such tactics. 
When he saw that Vince Poster, 
the blble-reading kid who ended 
his meteoric life In an auto smash- 
up, was bent on mixing strong 
drink with boxing and revival 
meetings, Hurley washed fils hands 
of the problem child. 

As Matthews has said: “When 
I'm ready to quit, Jack Hurley will 
be the first to tell me. No one Is 
more candid than he.” 

In the meantime, Matthews Is 
keeping his ring tools sharp In the 
hope that by some turn of circum¬ 
stances he will yet prove that he 
Is the best Ught-heavywelght in the 

Thanks to Manager Hurley, Harry 
can claim the distinction of being 
the only boxer who has caused a 
United States Senate Committee to 
start a wholesale Investigation of 
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DIME-A-DANGE HALLS 

(Continued from page 17) 



"You should always check to tee if the seat is up.” 


L ET’S visit a few of these places 
And let’s take along plenty 
of money. Though the price of 
admission and dances has scarcely 
climbed at all In two decades— 
admission Is generally around 60 
cents, while eight dance tickets 
can be purchased for a dollar 
(sometimes the price is still ten 
cents a dance)—It’s possible to 
spend as much as $6.00 an hour 
at dancing or “sitting out” alone, 
while If food and drinks are served, 
the costs can be astronomical. 

Many "nickel hoppers” who 
know their stuff earn as much as 
$200 or more a week without re¬ 
sorting to prostitution, while earn¬ 
ings of $75 and $100 a week are 

They still get half the cost of- 
the tickets, which—as a rule—they 
accept directly from their part¬ 
ners, retain, and turn In at the 
close of the evening. 

In places with bars and restau¬ 
rants, they may also get a cut 
-on the refreshment expenditure. 

Let’s try a better-class place 
first. The place Is tastefully deco¬ 
rated; there Is a coruscating, mul¬ 
ticolored light over the center of 
the floor, chairs or benches at one 
end of the floor for the male 
patrons and a similar setup at the 
other end for the "Instructresses” 


A railing divides the floor In 
half, and In this railing Is a break 
or maybe a gate. On one side of 
the railing stands a row of girls, 
acting vivacious and “peppy,” 
while on the other stand the men 
patrons, looking them over and 
making their choices. 


Y OU pick a girl named Gloria 
La Flamme (actually her real 
name may be Gertrude Jones) and 
dance with her. She Is a pretty 
redhead, well-stacked, about 21. 
She Is a good dancer. 

When you get toward the last 
of your eight one-minute dances 
you try holding her close, and you 
try to find out whether she’s mar¬ 
ried or single, but she evades with¬ 
out actually repulsing you on 
either point. 

This Is so you’ll buy more tickets 
and come back for her. The bald 
truth Is that Olorla’s paycheck 
and perhaps her job depend sole¬ 
ly—Insofar as the dance hall Is 
concerned—on how many tickets 
she turns In. 

You can’t get far with Gloria 
while dancing, so you suggest sit¬ 
ting out. There is a section with 
tables reserved for that purpose. 

But you find you'll have to buy 
a half-hour’s supply of tickets— 
cost $3.00 or more—to sit out. You 







move to a table with her. 

Let’s assume that Gloria tells 
you the facts. If she Is a typical 
taxi-dance girl, she comes from 
an unhappy home background, st 
Is Ill-educated insofar as a pr< 
fesslon such as stenography Is cor 
cerned, she has been married, di¬ 
vorced, and possibly married again, 
and she feels that she can 
more taxl-danclng than working 
as a waitress or In a factory. 

“I’m pretty and ydung," she says 
frankly, "and I know how to 1 
die men. I got my job here just 
by walking In and asking for It. 

“I can dance every dance " * 
want to. Sometimes, though, 1 
over In the reserved hostess 


spend ten or twenty dollars Just 
to dance and talk with me. 

“They think I’m sweet on them, 

and I let them think that - 

because they’re lonely and It m: 
them feel better. Lots of customers 




: tips. 


- „ __1 treat me like a 

lady, but others proposition me. I 
have to listen because I’m sup¬ 
posed to dance with every cus¬ 
tomer who asks. Usually, I can 
laugh them off, but when they 
get rough I complain to one 
the floor men, and he warns 
fellow. 

"A few of the other girls, though, 
pick up extra money by going out 
with guys. But most of us just 
walk out the front door together 
at closing time and brush ’em off. 
If we’re real scared, we go out 
a back entrance; there has to be 
one on account of the Are laws.” 

TVrOW let’s try a rougher place. 
1” Here the band is more rau¬ 
cous, the furnishings cheaper and 
■ dirtier, the girls more heavily mas- 
caraed and roughed with heavily 
lipsticked lips. The sign on the 
wall warning against indecent 
conduct of any sort means 11 ' 

Here the girls entice their l_ 
tomers by parading like horses, 
exhibiting flashes of leg, rolling 
their hips, and casually tossing ir 
a “grind” or' "bump” now and ther 
when they catch' a man’s eye 
There Is little or no attempt tc 
restrain suggestive or bawdy talk. 

In such and worse places and 
depending on the city, the girls 
and floormen often have a cr J - 
of signals which warn when 

plalnclothesman Is entering 1_ 

premises. Then you may get the 
gritted whisper, "Cut It out! Clean 
It up! The cops!” 

No matter what excesses and 
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slgnatlon arrangements are per¬ 
mitted, however, it Is seldom that 
a taxi-dance hall management as¬ 
sociates itself, even Indirectly, 
with actual prostitution. The pro¬ 
fits are too great to Jeopardize, often 
running from $1,000 to 15,000 and 
upwards a week. 

The worst Joints are utterly 
tawdry and revolting to the de¬ 
cent male. There may not even 
be an orchestra, only a Jukebox, 
though the type of music Is no 
criterion of the morality of the 

If there is a bar, drunks may 
sleep with their heads on the 
tables. The girls understand that 
they must dance In any way the 
customer demands, or they will 
be docked or fired. 


w 


ILE some men may resent 
le fact that many taxi- 
girls, by the very nature of 
their profession, use their sex al¬ 
lure, the "hold-off" technique, false 
promises and other wiles to lure 
. their patrons to buy more tickets, 
there Is a great deal that may be 
said In justification of such ac¬ 
tivities, once the psychology of the 
girls is understood. Whether It Is 
a creditable psychology Is another 

"They come In here because 
they’re aftef something," LaVerne 
Desire—a stunning brunette of 23 
—said bitterly. “It’s the old sex 
game. They’re on one side and 
we’re on the other. 

"Oh, some of them are lonely 
or efen afraid of what they call 
'nice girls’—maybe they even feel 
that they aren’t worthy of any 
girl’s companionship unless they 
pay her for It. Funny how many 
guys are that way I 

“But those fellows would do bet¬ 
ter to try to meet girls in bars 


quainted. 

“And for the nice guys—and 
there’s lots of them I’ll admit— 
why don’t they find out about 
social clubs for just such guys and 
gals—even go to church parties?" 


O NE of the saddest aspects of 
the taxi-dance business Is the 
way it often attracts young girls 
with no particular talent other 
than beauty and youth. The only 
equipment required Is an evening- 


It’s easy to get a tryout; many 
places even have cards In the 
window asking for girls or ad¬ 
vertise In the help-wanted col- 


Such girls may become fascin¬ 
ated by the easy money and con¬ 
stant flattery they receive from 


men. Many become prey to per¬ 
sistent Don Juans who spend free¬ 
ly and talk Impressively, with the 
result they soon find themselves 
In serious trouble. 

Depending on the city, the po¬ 


d-dance halls and 
girls. Enforcement also depends, 
of course, on the city. 

In some cities, girls are required 
to register with the police depart¬ 
ment, be fingerprinted and photo¬ 
graphed, fill out a dossier of vital 
Information, and swear that they 
have no criminal record. 

A careful check Is made before 
the girls are licensed as hostesses 
and provided with identification 


The most serious complaint that 
may be made against taxi-dance 
halls arises from their very na¬ 
ture of operation. 

Regardless of the morality of 
the management and girls, the 
basic purpose is to sell as many 
tickets as possible, for on such 
sale the livelihood of all depends. 
This leads to abuses. 

rriHAT dance-halls where men 
l who are unable to find part- 

reation are desirable Is Indisput¬ 
able. 

However, It may be that more 
wholesome conditions In the taxl- 
dance business as a whole would 
result If girls were paid a minimum 
salary plus a sliding commission 
which tapered downward after a 
certain sum were earned each 
week. 

This would result in more basic 
security for the girls and would 
also remove the incentive to ex¬ 
tract the last possible dollar from 
the customer. 

It would also eliminate much 
of the fierce and often disgusting 
competition between the girls 
themselves, which Is widespread. 

Obviously, only those places 
which were operated on sound 
business principles, with adequate 
capital would be able to survive 
under this setup. This in Itself 
would be a benefit. 

In the last analysis, both the 
taxi-dance halls and the girls are 
in a licensed, legitimate business. 

The time you spend with any 
girl on the premises will cost you 
somewhere between eight and 
fourteen cents a minute. 

Frankly, you’ll have a hard time 
finding a way of spending money 
faster and with less rqtum than 
In the average taxi-dance hall! 













THE TRUTH ABOUT CANNIBALS 

(Continued from page 33) 



"We lost the game, but 
won the fight.” 
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A similar form of cannibalism 
existed among the Tibetans during 
our Middle Ages. The bodies of 
those who died were made Into 
a paste and eaten by intimates. 

The belief was that the deceased 
would resume life in the body of 
a friend rather than decay In the 
ground. 

In many parts of the world a 
definite morality existed with re¬ 
gard to eating those within the 
tribe. Criminals were not to be 
consumed. 

Many tribes had severe punish¬ 
ments for those who violated the 
law. One cannibal chief was de¬ 
throned by popular revolt because 
he insisted on gobbling up his 
wives. 


rriHE only true cannibal, as the 
l term has come to be known, 
was the one who enjoyed eating 
human flesh. Such a definition ex¬ 
cluded those who did It solely for 
religious reasons or from hunger, 
although the two motives might 


For example, the killing of aged 
persons often continued when the 
cause, lack of other food, disap¬ 
peared. 

The Tonkawas, living in our own 
United States, had such an In¬ 
clination for this one meat that 
during confession, priests rarely 
failed to ask Tonkawas converts, 
“Have you eaten human flesh?” 

Other tribes scattered through¬ 
out the world equally appreciated 
man as food, but the two most 
famous case histories Involved the 
Fiji Islanders and the Pangwes of 
Central Africa. 

The latter completely reversed 
the orthodox opinion of procrea¬ 
tion. To them, children for their 
own sake were a burden. 

Most primitives are proud to 
have sons, but not the Pangwes. 
They did raise their sons, but It 
was daughters that were preferred 
for the price they might bring. 

The Pangwes did not eat their 
children, at least not openly, but 
anyone else was considered fair 


The method of practice was for 
one tribe of Pangwes to begin a 
petty quarrel with another tribe. 
Not being gluttons, each tribe 
would select a small group of men 
to represent them during the time 


of the quarrel. 

These two groups would then en¬ 
gage In hand-to-hand combat. It 
was not satisfactory that one group 
should kill all of the other, but 
it was necessary that the fighting 
should continue until all but one 
man remained. 

Thus, if five men from the win¬ 
ning tribe were left, they would 
fight among themselves and kill 
one another until but one survivor 
remained. 

The tribe to which this sole sur¬ 
vivor belonged was the victor, and 
besides the settling of the quarrel 
In question, to this tribe belonged 
all the dead In the fight. 

T HE Fijians were yet more spec¬ 
tacularly cannibalistic. To these 
people every wandering human was 
a prospective roast out of Its na¬ 
tural habitat. 

Once a man was dead, he was 
not a corpse. There was no word 
to designate “corpse." There was 
only bakola, which could be com¬ 
pared to our “beef,” or, more cor¬ 
rectly, “pork.” In fact, “long pig" 
literally meant the lifeless human 
body; 

These Fijians were incorrlgibles 
in the sense that they could not 
be dissuaded from this one dietetic 
principle. During later periods, 
with the arrival of Europeans in 
force, human flesh as food was 
reduced In abundance and became 
a delicacy, to be compared to our 
lobster. 

With the Fijians, enemies killed 
In battle were always eaten. If 
there were no enemies obtainable, 
as with the Pangwes they were 
quickly made. 

Long expeditions were fitted out 
to capture victims from their 
neighbors, or recourse had to 
the store of slaves. When all of 
these sources failed, the Fijians 
waited and prayed for a ship¬ 
wreck. 

Concerning shipwrecks In gen¬ 
eral, the white man occasionally 
had a stroke of luck. When, after 
a storm, they first found them¬ 
selves on the coast of Australia, 
they were greeted by humble na¬ 
tives. 

Ah early account gives a descrip¬ 
tion. "The aborigines considered 
these whites to be the embodied 
spirits of their own dead. 










"The reason for this was that 
the native bodies, being scalded 
before eaten, became white when 
the dark cuticle peeled away. 

"So when Europeans first pre¬ 
sented themselves to the natives’ 
astonished visions they were simply 
and reverently received as the ma¬ 
terialized spirits of their scalded 
ancestry." 

I N THE early history of the Mar¬ 
quesas, shipwrecked sailors, It 
white, had the cHolce of being 
tattooed and Joining the tribe or 
of being eaten. Brown mail’s flesh 
was the more tasty to these can¬ 
nibals. 

With the Fijians it was the same. 
They expressed the opinion that 
the too saltish flavor of the white 
man oftentimes caused his rejec¬ 
tion. 

This very saltiness was sought 
after in other regions far from the 
sea, In places where salt was a 
precious commodity. 

The Booles of Africa traveled 
far from their homes'to get near 
the ocean and to have a chance 
at those natives who were believed 
to contain more salt. 

One Congo chief declared he 
greatly preferred the flesh of the 
white man for its salty taste In 
which It resembled the most ten¬ 
der of young pigs. 

The Carlbs were unprejudiced as 
to race. They enjoyed the British, 
Dutch, French, and Portuguese al¬ 
most equally with their neighbor¬ 
ing tribesmen, but they claimed 
the ability to detect a difference 
In nationality. 

If they were to have chosen be¬ 
tween a Frenchman and a Span¬ 
iard, they would have taken a 
Frenchman for every meal. 

The Carlbs thought none could 
surpass the French for tastiness 
and digestibility, while the Span¬ 
iard was declared too tough and 

T HERE were as many methods 
of preparation of the food as 
there were types of cannibals. 
Recipes were on the whole un¬ 
complicated. 

Occasionally they would eat It 
raw or dry It on racks of wood, 
but more often they cooked the 
meat. The black boiling pot, how¬ 
ever, was not one of their uten¬ 
sils. 

The majority of humans were 
baked. Bodies were cut up intp 
large-sized pieces. Holes were dug 
in the earth, and green leaves 
were used either to line the holes 
or to be wrapped around the sec¬ 
tions of meat. 


A layer of wood covered the 
bottom of the hole, and a large 
stone was placed on top of the 
wood. Additional sticks were pack¬ 
ed between the stones and the sides 
of the hole. 

Once the fire was started it was 
continued until both the ground 
and the stones in the several holes 
had been made thoroughly hot. 

The embers were then removed, 
the flesh was put In the holes and 
covered by the stones. The length 
of cooking-time depended on the 
appetites ot those who watched 

The food was eaten together 
with the particular beverage of 
the tribe. If not well-done, the 
flesh was very tough, but it pulled 
apart easily and was considered 
excellent If allowed to cook long 
enough. 

As for the roasts, they were pre¬ 
pared on spits and suffered the 


defect of all amateur roasts. The 
outside was often burned while 
the inside remained raw. 

These slight imperfections did 
not trouble the cannibals. Those 
who did not relish the crusty out¬ 
side sections were happy to get the 
bones and crack them with their 
teeth. 

And if anything at all remained, 
there were always the women hud¬ 
dling in the background, waiting 
for the opportunity. 

M OST tribes did not believe In 
mixing their menus, if hu¬ 
man flesh was In order, the staple 
vegetable diet of the tribe was 
laid aside for another day. 

A few did enjoy their meat in 
the form of a stew or hash. Mani¬ 
oc flour or another available 
starchy substance was stirred into 
water and boiled. The meat was 













cut Into shreds and combined with 
this mixture. 

Bice or peppers were sprinkled 
Into the concoction. To aU forms 
of flesh a sauce of palm and pea¬ 
nut oil might be added. 

Each member of the tribe had 
a part of the body he especially 
favored. Some prized the brain, 
others the Intestines. The warrior 
who had slain the victim was of¬ 
fered the Angers and toes as a 
delicacy. 

The “long pig” was not wasted, 
even to the bones. Large ones were 
cut out to make fish-hooks, spear¬ 
heads, and musical instruments. 
Smaller ones made needles or hair¬ 
pins. 

Skulls were used for drinking 
cups or were placed around the 
family hut as decorations. < 


TN TROPICAL climates, the prob- 
1 lem of storage was solved by 
keeping the victims alive until the 
last possible moment. They were 
fed on the rich yams, bread-fruit, 
and coconuts which abounded. 

The cannibals of Rosell Island 


were once pleased to discover a 
boatload of three-hundred Chinese 
coolies shipwrecked on a neigh¬ 
boring Islet. 

Proceeding with deliberation, the 
cannibals each day escorted three 
or four of the victims to the main 
Island, meanwhile bringing out 
boatloads of high-calorie delicacies 
to those who remained. 

Even today, there are tribes con¬ 
tinuing to practice cannibalism. 
And, Incidentally or not, these 
tribes are as doubtful of our 
methods as we are of theirs. 

One isolated cannibal, on hear¬ 
ing of our' world wars, was first 
fascinated, then envious. His curi¬ 
osity aroused, he wished to know 
how the white man could hope to 
consume such enormous quantities 
of human flesh. 

He was told with Justifiable pride 
that the rest of the world does 
not practice cannibalism. 

Hearing this remark, our South 
Sea neighbor answered, shaking 
his head, “What kind of creatures 
are you, that you kill without any 
real reason?" 


TRAGIC DROWNING OF 1,500 PEOPLE 

(.Continued from pope 9) 


send this warning along to the 
bridge, partly because he was very 
busy sending routine messages— 
which are numerous on a large ship 
—and partly because he did not 
realize that the Mesaba was ahead 
of the Titanic. 

At 11:00 P.M. the California 
sighted the Titanic approaching 
from astern and wirelessed, “We 
are stopped and surrounded by Ice." 
And the Titanic's wireless operator 
replied somewhat testily, “Shut up. 
I am busy. I am working Cape 

Ten minutes before the Titanic 
struck the iceberg, the Californian’s 
wireless man turned in for the 
night I 

M ANY of the passengers aboard 
the world’s greatest and new¬ 
est ship had gone to bed, but quite 
a number of men were in the smok¬ 
ing and card rooms. 

At 11:30 the Titanic’s lookout, 
Fleet, on duty In the crow’s nest, 
reported sighting a black object 
dead ahead and rang the bridge 
bell three times. 


The helmsman put the wheel 
hard over, and the ship started to 
swing oft to port. But a ship almost 
a sixth of a mile long Is not turn¬ 
ed quickly. 

Fate apparently conspired In 
many ways to sink the Titanic with 
terrible loss of life. Even the look¬ 
out testified afterward that he 
would have sighted the Iceberg In 
time for the helmsman to swing the 
ship out of the way If he had had 
glasses, but no glasses were in the 
crow’s nest, although the officers 
on the bridge had them. 

The Iceberg passed the ship on 
the starboard side, almost like a 
ghost. Very few passengers saw It, 
scarcely any felt any shock. 

One man In the smoking room, 
who had been sitting facing the 
windows, saw the berg slip past 
and said afterward that It was 
probably about 80 or 90 feet high. 

But it soon vanished astern, and 
it was never seen again, or iden¬ 
tified accurately by any person the 
following morning. 

People, mostly, Just kept on with 
whatever they were doing, playing 
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cards, reading, talking, or Just 
sleeping. 

Miss Gretchen Longley of Hud¬ 
son, New York, expressed the opin¬ 
ion, for example, “I think that 
there were people on board the ship 
when she sunk who died without 
knowing that she had struck and 
who did not realize anything was 
wrong until the water rushed Into 
their staterooms.” 

B UT far below the waterline, in 
the stokehold, the black gang 
knew that the ship was hurt. The 
entire side of a compartment crash¬ 
ed In, followed by tons of water. 
All along the side of the ship, hi 
at least eight compartments, this 
was happening. 

On the bridge, First Officer Mur¬ 
dock Immediately ordered the wa¬ 
tertight doors between the com¬ 
partments closed. Captain Smith, 
who had been dining, rushed to 
the bridge and ordered the engines 
stopped and the carpenter to sound 
the ship. 

The Titanic coasted slowly to a 
halt and lay motionless. The first 
report was of water three feet deep 
In the mall room, and the three 
U. 8. mall employees on duty there 
began transferring bags of mall to 
a higher deck. All three went down 
with the ship. 

So did every one of the ship’s 35 
engineers, who stayed below to keep 
the engines running that operated 
the pumps and lights. 

At the end, when Captain Smith 
ordered, “Save yourselves; It’s every 
man for himself now,” all the boats 
had left the ship. 

Most of the firemen and stokers 
perished, as well as 50 bellboys, not 
one of whom made any effort to 
get into a lifeboat. 

The ship lay perfectly still. A few 
people sauntered curiously on deck 
to ask what had happened, but no¬ 
body knew more than that the ship 
had bumped a piece of Ice. 

More stokers appeared on deck 
with the ominous word of water 
pouring Into the ship. Then Cap¬ 
tain Smith went to the wireless 
room and told Harold Bride, the 
second radio man, “Send the call 
for assistance.” 

"What call shall I send?” Bride 
asked. “The regulation Internation¬ 
al call for help,” Captain Smith 
said calmly. “Just that." 

From the Titanic’s wireless, “Q. 
E.D.” began going out. 

And aboard the Californian, sev¬ 
en miles away, the lone radio man 
was sleeping. 

Then the command came from 
the bridge, “All passengers on deck 
with lifebelts on.” The first rocket 
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men, waiting . . . Hundreds, ap¬ 
parently tearing that they would 
be drawn down by suction as the 
ship sank, jumped into the water. 
But the lifeboats, also fearing suc¬ 
tion, had also pulled quite a dis- 

On deck, the Rev. Thomas Befes 
quietly knelt and began a prayer 
service. He was still on his knees as 
the ship took its final dive. 

The eight-piece string' band— 
Kraus, Taylor, Woodward, Clark, 
Hume, Brailey, Briecoux, and Hart¬ 
ley—who up until now had been 
promenading the decks playing 
popular airs, suddenly played a 
single chorus of “Nearer My God 
To Thee.” 

They were playing an Episcopal 
hymn—"Autumn”—as the water 
swirled over their instruments. All 
these brave men perished. 

The Titanic had sent her last 
wireless message: “Sinking by the 
head.” But the operators still stood 
by their Instruments hoping for 
ev*n a brief resumption of some 
sort of power. 

In the engine room, the doomed 
engineers were still working a few 
of the pumps. Suddenly the signal 
“Ring Off”—the last given after a 
ship has docked—appeared on the 
engineroom telegraph. 

On the bridge, Captain Smith had 
given the general order, “You have 
done your duty; it is now every 
man for himself. Save yourselves 
if you can.” 

The deckhouses, the railings, all 
the high parts of the stern were 
crowded with silent men. "The men 
stood quietly,' 1 Mr. Lightoller wrote, 
“as if they knew they were in 
church. They knew that they were 
in the sight of God." 

At 2:15, the Titanic was com¬ 
pletely down forward, while her 
stern and propellors were high out 
of the water. Gradually the tilt in- 

,Suddenly there was a terrific 
rumbling roar, as the engines, boil¬ 
ers, and other heavy machinery 
crashed forward through the bulk¬ 
heads into the lower, forward part 
of the ship. Much of this machinery 
may have plunged completely 
through the bow of the ship. 

T HE tilt of the ship rapidly in¬ 
creased, with the stern and pro¬ 
pellors rising 150 feet out of the 
water. For a long time—perhaps 
four minutes—the ship stood ab¬ 
solutely vertical in the water. Then, 
very slowly, she slid straight down. 
She was going Just as slowly when 
her rudder disappeared. All her 


lights went out just before she van¬ 
ished. 

Then the terrible wailing of more 
than 1,500 human beings who had 
suddenly been precipitated into the 
freezing water began. 

Gradually, the cries of the drown¬ 
ing ceased. The lifeboats waited. 
The weather was roughening, a 
breeze was coming up. 

At 4:00 A.M. a ship was sighted 
in the first flush of dawn picking 
her way slowly through the ice that 
was now seen everywhere—acres of 
field ice and hundreds of bergs, 
many,of them 100 or 200 feet high. 

She was the Carpathia, Captain 
Rostron commanding, and she had 
covered the 58 miles in three and 
one-half hours, far above her usual 

And she had made the run with 
the knowledge that Icebergs lay 
ahead. She only slowed after she 
actually entered the field in which 
the Titanic had sunk. 

Mr. Lightoller was the only senior 
officer of the ship who was saved; 
he was swept overboard as the ship 
sank but was rescued by one of the 
rafts. That point was brought out 
at the Senate inquiry, when he was 
.asked, “Did you leave the ship?" 

“No,'-Sir,” Mr. Lightoller replied. 

“Did the ship leave you?” 


O N the morning of the sinking, 
April 15, the New York Times 
made an amazing scoop when it 
daringly headlined, “New Liner Ti¬ 
tanic Hits An Iceberg; Sinking By 
The Bow At Midnight”—based on 
fragmentary information received 
at Cape Race by wireless. 

On Sunday, many churches both 
in this country and abroad held 
memorial services for the victims 
of the Titanic sinking. Many pas¬ 
tors considered the disaster a warn¬ 
ing of the Deity against man’s pre¬ 
sumption. The Rev. Charles A. Ea¬ 
ton of the Madison Ave. Baptist 
Church in New York, for example, 
declared: 

“If the builders of the Titanic 
had had a real faith in the al- 
mightlness of God, they would not 
have believed that they could build 
something to master his seas.” 

As a matter of fact, no shipbuild¬ 
er has dared to declare his vessel 
“unsinkable” since! 

It is a tragic fact that 1,595 per¬ 
sons paid with their lives and the 
greatest ship ever built was lostion 
her maiden voyage because ice 
proved a greater titan than the 
Titanic! 
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